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ABSTRACT 

The Iowa Behavioral Initiative is a staff development 
venture designed to help educators with the increasingly complex 
student behaviors which seem to defy former standards of 
intervention. Participation in the Initiative activities provides 
general and special educators with practical, validated strategies 
for dealing with student behavior problems. This booklet examines 
what is known about challenging behaviors and discusses issues and 
concerns in serving students with behavioral problems. An educational 
philosophy is presented, emphasizing Iowa's commitment to ensuring 
the social, emotional, and behavioral preparedness of ail students. 
Beliefs supporting this philosophy are outlined, such as achieving 
student discipline through instruction rather than coercion, focusing 
on prevention and early intervention, and viewing the child as part 
of a family with complex needs and strengths. Attitudes, skills, and 
systems most likely to lead to student behavioral success and a 
positive school climate are spelled out. The mission and goals of the 
Iowa Beha/ioral Initiative are presented, and each of the five 
components is discussed: (1) the Behavioral Teams Academy, (2) the 
Statewide Behavioral Disorders Network, (3) the Interagency Cadre, 
(4) demonstration sites, and (5) information dissemination. (Contains 
17 references.) (JDD) 
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Preface 



T k Thile the state can be proud 
\J\ I of the educational programs 
¥ ¥ and services it provides to 
students with disabilities, student 
behavior problems are a primary 
concern of today's educators— both 
special and general educators alike. 

The Iowa Behavioral Initiative 
(IBI), a comprehensive staff devel- 
opment venture which has taken 
shape over the past three years, is 
now conducting activities designed 
to help educators with the increas- 
ingly complex student behaviors 
which seem to defy former stan- 
dards of intervention. Participa- 
tion in the Initiative activities 
provides general and special edu- 
cators with practical, validated 
strategies for dealing with student 
behavior. 

The planning behind these oppor- 
tunities has involved many groups 
working together for an extended 
period of time. In 1989, a state- 
wide behavioral disorders Futures 
Conference and the subsequent BD 
Steering Committee provided early 
impetus for this initiative. Since 



that time many other individuals 
and groups have played a signif- 
icant role in shaping what is now 
known as the Iowa Behavioral 
Initiative: 

The State Board of Education and 
Department of Education are sup- 
portive of this effort. The current 
strategic plan recognizes the need 
to address student behavior prob- 
lems in our schools. 

The Bureau of Special Education of 
the Department of Education has a 
staff representing instructional and 
support services. They provided 
input on the initial conceptualiza- 
tion of the IBI, and continue to 
participate broadly in planning and 
conducting activities. 

The AFA Directors of Special 
Education provided reactions and 
input into the initial design of the 
Initiative and receive periodic up- 
dates on activities. The directors 
work with their AEAs and LEAs in 
exploring possibilities for educator 
involvement. 
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The IBI Steering Committee, a 
group of approximately fifteen 
individuals representing the AEAs, 
the Bureau of Special Education, 
Education Services for Children, 
Families, and Communities, the 
Parent-Educator Connection, and 
Mountain Plains Regional Resource 
Center, assisted with the broad 
conceptualization of the Iowa 
Behavioral Initiative. This commit- 
tee met numerous times during 
1992-1993 to generate beliefs, a 
vision, goals, and functions for the 
Initiative. 

Mountain Plains Regional Resource 
Center commissioned multiple 
data-gathering activities designed 
to compile existing information 
from child-count data. The center 
also conducted case reviews and 
interviews to determine service 
patterns and needs, and directed a 
national search to locate other 
successful state efforts. 

IBI Focus Groups provided the 
representation of eleven groups of 
concerned stakeholders from 
across the state. These groups 
included general and special edu- 
cation teachers, early childhood 
educators, institutional educators, 
school administrators and coun- 
selors, support service providers, 
parents, and students. These focus 



groups generated ideas about 
needed and ideal services. 

The Parent-Educator Connection, 
which includes one or more par- 
ents and an educator from each 
AEA, received informational 
presentations and were given 
opportunities for input from the 
parent perspective. 

School-based practitioners in spe- 
cial and general education who 
participated in overview presenta- 
tions offered their issues, concerns, 
as well as reactions to the proposed 
initiative activities. 

The IBI Leadership Team, com- 
posed of Department of Education 
leadership and a core planning 
team, provided the wisdom for the 
Initiative to take practical form 
and continues to guide and direct 
the Initiative's activities. Repre- 
sentation includes Special Educa- 
tion, Instructional Services, and 
School Administration and Accred- 
itation Bureau Chiefs, key special 
education staff, and the project 
director. 

The many efforts of all these 
individuals—too many to list- 
contributed to the formation of this 
initiative with its beliefs and 
desires and the activities to begin 
to make them a reality. 
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Why a 

Behavioral 

Initiative? 



What We Know ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rr^lhe interest in improving the 
I quality of education and 
Jt ensuring that all Iowa stu- 
dents meet very high standards 
may never be stronger than it is 
today. However, the major focus of 
educational reform has been the 
improvement of student academic 
performance. While a high level of 
academic achievement remains a 
primary goal of education, there can 
be little disagreement that student 
social, emotional, and behavioral 
problems often present barriers to 
achieving that goal. 

For more than twenty years the 
Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's 
Attitudes Toward Public Schools 
has identified "lack of discipline" as 
the most serious problem facing our 
educational system. School person- 
nel, students, parents, and law- 
makers are all calling for solutions 
to the increasing incidence of 



insubordination, aggression toward 
peers and teachers, truancy, drug 
use, and destruction of property 
which lead to more than two million 
suspensions each year (Harvard 
Education Letter, 1988). In addi- 
tion, classrooms are plagued by 
other more minor misbehaviors 
that, while they don't result in 
suspension, disrupt student learn- 
ing. Approximately one-half of 
classroom time is taken up with 
non-instructional activities, and 
discipline problems are responsible 
for a significant portion of this lost 
instructional time (Cotton, 1990). 

While educators are concerned that 
student behavior problems impede 
achievement of academic goals, 
they are beginning to realize that 
accountability for student social, 
emotional, and behavioral develop- 
ment is equally valid. G.D. Borich, 
writing in 1971, advanced the 
position that social-emotional de- 
velopment may have more impact 
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than cognitive development on 
determining success or failure, 
adaptation or maladaptation in 
school as well as society at large. 
Certainly school is the primary' 
place where socialization occurs for 
children. Yet historically this criti- 
cal function has not been addressed 
directly or systematically by 
schools, and there is little evidence 
to suggest that personal and social 
competence is an automatic by- 
product of the school experience. 

This attention to student social, 
emotional, and behavioral develop- 
ment has, in part, been fueled by 
dismal reports of post-school 
results. Twenty-five percent of all 
students leave school before gradu- 
ating. This drop-out rate has been 
linked with behavioral issues such 
as social skills deficits, absenteeism 
or suspensions, and feelings of 
disconnectedness (Gresham, 1981; 
Wagner, 1991). Students with more 
serious behavioral difficulties are 
often "encouraged" by school 
administrators to drop out. For 
students served in special education 
programs by virtue of their be- 
havior, over half do not complete 
school. Follow-up studies on this 
group as well as others who leave 
school indicate low employment 
rates, involvement in illegal behav- 
ior, social isolation, and overall poor 
quality of life (Edgar, 1985; Fardig, 
Algozzine, Schartz, Hensel, & 
Westling, 1985; SRI International, 
1992). 



Changing demographics are also 
forcing schools to take a new look 
at how to better provide for the 
complex behavioral needs of 
students. The number of children 
likely to need special behavioral 
interventions is increasing as the 
effects of childhood poverty, drug 
use, abuse and neglect are evident 
in the population data. In 1987 
more than 21 percent of Iowa's 
children were living in poverty. 
Twenty percent of our children live 
in single parent homes, and half of 
those require public assistance 
(World Class Futures). Twenty 
percent of youth ages 12-17 claim 
to have used illicit drugs (OERI, 
1992). 

Presently less than one percent of 
students are identified as behav- 
iorally disordered and receive 
special education services under the 
provisions of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). It 
is estimated that we are not meet- 
ing the needs of an additional two 
to three percent of our students 
who are experiencing significant 
emotional and behavioral problems 
and subsequent school failure. This 
does not include the three to five 
percent of students with attention 
deficit disorder or other emerging 
conditions who may also experience 
behavioral difficulties and often fall 
through the cracks of existing 
services. 

While not all of these students who 
exhibit challenging behaviors are 
eligible for special education 
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services, they may need some type 
of support in order to profit from 
their education and to enable other 
students to achieve full benefits 
from their school experience. Some 
of these students may be protected 
by Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act which provides assurances 
similar to IDEA (Rose, 1988). 

It is becoming more obvious that 
schools have a shared responsibility 
for the development of students 
who are personally and socially 
ready to participate as productive 
citizens in society. National prior- 
ities are calling for a "reorientation 
in the way schools address the 
diverse and complex patterns of 
psychological and social behavior 
presented by our students," both to 
facilitate academic achievement and 
to ensure life preparedness (Federal 
Register, 1992). 



needs. Still others suggest that for 
many educators there appears to be 
a lack of commitment to or a vision 
of how to work effectively with 
students who are troubled and 
troublesome. 

Too often schools do not provide 
any specific educational experiences 
that explicitly promote the personal 
and social development of all 
students. Some educators still hold 
to a traditional orientation that the 
sole responsibility for personal and 
social development of students 
rests with parents and other agen- 
cies, not the school. They perceive 
the school role as one of merely 
controlling or managing behavior 
that interferes with learning. This 
view emphasizes rules, punishment, 
and the exclusion of disruptive 
students from the instructional 
setting. 




The Issues and Concerns 



rhile Iowa has always been 
on the cutting edge in 
identifying and serving 
students with behavioral disorders, 
children with social, emotional, and 
behavioral problems still remain 
underidentified and underserved in 
our schools and communities. Many 
would cite lack of resources or staff 
as a primary cause. Some would 
suggest that colleges and universi- 
ties fail to prepare educators for 
their challenging role in meeting 
student emotional and behavioral 



Typically, prevention activities or 
early intervention are neither 
promoted nor funded in our schools. 
Few districts have a process for 
screening and identifying students 
at-risk for school failure and/or 
emotional and behavioral problems. 
Students often must experience 
serious problems to be brought to 
the attention of school teams. Pro- 
fessionals may then have difficulty 
or lack confidence in their ability to 
conduct meaningful behavioral 
assessments and interpret defi- 
nitions and criteria that enable 
students to receive services. The 
extensive and costly formal assess- 
ment process may impede more 
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practical problem-solving strategies 
and the provision of early and 
short-term support services. 

While the absence of screening 
procedures and the inexactness of 
assessment and eligibility criteria 
may deter identification, staff 
uncertainty of how to respond to 
increasingly severe and more 
aggressive student behavior may 
result in a hesitancy to identify 
disruptive students. Restriction on 
the use of exclusion with identified 
students is viewed as tying educa- 
tors' hands. The troublesome 
behavior may conveniently be 
considered a conduct problem, and 
the school's disciplinary responses 
serve as a catalyst for the student 
to leave school. 

Specialized interventions, when 
offered, tend to be limited and re- 
active in nature, implemented only 
following chronic reoccurrence of 
problems (e.g., course failure or 
repeated truancy and behavioral 
incidents) . Even special education 
has traditionally required that a 
student must first fail before refer- 
ral and placement. 

Once a student has been identified 
for special education, a primary 
concern is the match between 
student needs and appropriate 
services. While "least restrictive 
environment" suggests a preference 
for serving students in the regular 
classroom, most students identified 
as behaviorally disordered are 
served in relatively restrictive 



environments. This continues, in 
part, because many educators lack 
the confidence and knowledge 
about effective behavioral and 
instructional strategies to serve 
these difficult students in less 
restrictive educational settings. 

Even within our special education 
programs, interventions are often 
limited. Provisions for student 
interpersonal needs appear to be 
second to a focus on suppressing 
"bad" or maladaptive behaviors. 
This emphasis on behavior manage- 
ment seeks largely to maintain 
control, and does not teach students 
appropriate behaviors or how to 
better manage their anger, sadness, 
or impulses, and take responsibility 
for changing their own behavior. 
Academic instruction often lacks 
relevancy and interest for students 
as well. Teachers serving students 
with behavioral difficulties are 
often isolated and have limited 
opportunities for professional 
exchange on validated strategies, 
materials, and programs for pro- 
viding this positively oriented 
curricula. 

Another deterrent to effectively 
meeting student personal and social 
needs is limited home, school and 
interagency collaboration. When 
student problems at school are 
linked to problems in the home or 
community, or when problems are 
more complex, schools alone do not 
have the resources to intervene. 
Multiple public and private 
agencies currently exist with at 
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least partial mandates to serve 
children with behavioral problems. 
However, collaboration and coordi- 
nation of school, family, social 
services, mental health, and other 
community resources is often 
bogged down in disagreements over 
roles, responsibilities, and funding. 
Eligibility and availability of funds 
often determine services rather 
than the child's needs. Even when 
services are available, lack of func- 
tional communication and coordi- 
nation between agencies may com- 
promise the effectiveness of the 
interventions. Duplication of ser- 
vices can occur, or interventions 
may be "at odds" with each other. 

Without creating new ways of pro- 
viding services to students, Iowa 
schools will con tinue to be over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the 
needs of troubled and troubling 
students, and these youths and 
their families will continue to be 
inadequately served. 

These issues and concerns in edu- 
cating Iowa students experiencing 
behavioral difficulties were identi- 
fied in activities conducted with 
general and special educators, re- 
lated service providers, advocates, 
students, parents, and families 
during 1993-94. Through these 
activities— a review of child count 
data and various studies, telephone 
interviews, site visits, meetings, and 
focus groups— perceived problems 
surfaced, were discussed, compared, 
and validated. The identified issues 
cross the entire continuum of school 



service options from the regular 
classroom to highly specialized 
services or programs. These con- 
cerns have been summarized and 
organized along the full continuum 
in Figure 1. 

Identifying the problems— what we 
are currently doing or not doing— in 
meeting the personal and social 
needs of our students serves to 
stimulate discussion and self- 
assessment. It focuses the change 
efforts of those who are interested 
in improving results for this group 
of students that present some of the 
biggest challenges to our educa- 
tional system. These are the issues 
and concerns being addressed by 
the Iowa Behavioral Initiative. 



What We Believe 

Education should not and cannot 
be for the select few who have 
come to us from environments 
which helped them become not only 
academically inclined, but also 
socially acceptable to peers and 
adults. If we are to achieve the 
high standards of education reform 
we need to evaluate and change our 
beliefs about students who are 
behaviorally challenging. We need 
to invest in the development of 
systematic and proactive curricula, 
instruction, and services, as well as 
a staff with a commitment to en- 
suring the social, emotional, and 
behavioral preparedness of all our 
students. 
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The following beliefs were gener- 
ated by the IBI Steering Committee 
and validated by the various indi- 
viduals and groups contributing to 
the planning process. 

The education of the total child 
includes a balanced focus on both 
academic and social achievement. 

If our goal is for Iowa students to be 
top performers— students who are 
well-prepared for work, citizenship, 
and advanced education— then 
personal and social competence is a 
legitimate school task. All who are 
concerned about our children's 
education need to recognize that 
behavioral competence contributes 
significantly to student success, and 
therefore is worthy of an equal 
commitment of time and resources. 

School has an important role in 
developing the personal and social 
competence of students as it is the 
one institution touching the lives of 
all children. 

School is a common and consistent 
experience in the lives of children 
and their families and the primary 
place where socialization occurs. 
Schools have many caring profes- 
sionals and the mandate to serve. 
As the only mandatory service 
provider, we should accept a shared 
responsibility, along with parents, 
for students who are not only aca- 
demically literate but personally 
and socially developed. 



Student discipline is best achieved 
through instruction rather than 
coercion; desirable student 
behaviors are best taught in a 
planful, proactive, and systematic 
manner. 

As we seek to develop a more in- 
clusive educational system which 
meets the needs of all students, our 
policies and interventions in regard 
to discipline need to be examined. 
We can no longer use punitive 
responses to problem behaviors 
which exclude students from the 
one environment that may allow 
them to learn the behaviors and 
attitudes necessary for their suc- 
cess. Teaching students to be 
successful and behave responsibly 
requires us to view behavior in 
much the same way we view 
academics. This includes defining 
desirable behaviors for student 
success and creating systematic 
learning opportunities to achieve 
them. When social errors occur, the 
misbehavior becomes an oppor- 
tunity to teach, not punish. 

Services should focus on prevention 
and early intervention. 

Schools that provide for prevention 
and early intervention services 
show promise in creating conditions 
under which the social, emotional, 
and behavioral needs of almost all 
students can be met, and thereby 
reduce the need for special edu- 
cation services. When educators 
examine and amend practices which 
may be contributing to the "pushing 
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out" of students we create an 
invitational and child-centered 
climate which prevents school 
failure. This proactive approach 
allows us to create environments 
that promote personal and social 
success rather than waiting until 
failure occurs to provide specialized 
interventions. 

Services for students with behav- 
ioral disorders are best provided 
within the context of a larger 
building-wide commitment to the 
social, emotional, and behavioral 
development of all students. 

Specialized instructional programs 
for students with behavioral dis- 
orders are most effective when 
they are a part of a whole-school 
effort to ensure student mental 
health. The joint efforts of special 
educators and general educators 
can create a positive environment 
with a seamless set of proactive 
prevention and intervention alter- 
natives that bring the services to 
the student rather than the student 
to the services. When schools 
contribute to meeting the more 
complex needs of students with 
behavioral disorders, the capability 
to deal with all students is 
increased. 

The creation of a positive climate 
capable of meeting the behavioral 
needs of students begins with a 
strong instructional leader and the 
care and concern of a professional 
staff. 



Strong leadership and a positive 
school climate are necessary to 
support teacher efforts that lead to 
improved student behavior. The 
instructional leader should set high 
expectations for student behavioral 
success, and model the attitudes 
and behaviors that lead to that 
success. A common belief by school 
staff that behavior is learned and 
can and should be taught is the 
foundation for a positive school 
climate. Educators need to change 
from anger, frustration, and punish- 
ment in response to challenging 
behaviors, to care, concern and the 
provision of positively oriented 
interventions. A capacity for nur- 
turing comes from this attitude; it 
empowers staff and develops a 
sense of "can do." 

There are no social, emotional, or 
behavioral problems that the 
school, family, and community 
together cannot handle. 

The place of choice for a child with 
behavioral difficulties to receive 
assistance is within his or her 
personal environment of home, 
school, and community by those 
committed to the child's long-term 
care. Yet none of us, alone, holds 
the knowledge, skills, or resources 
to address the sometimes complex 
behavioral challenges students 
present. The most effective and 
lasting interventions are likely to 
occur when the efforts of the local 
school, the family, and agencies are 
combined. When we create and 
integrate comprehensive services 
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for students in the community we 
achieve the goal of successfully 
keeping the child in the best 
environment of care. 

The child is a part of a family with 
complex needs and strengths. 
Parents, families, and schools 
should be partners in planning for 
students. 

Children with behavioral difficulties 
come from a broad spectrum of 
families with a variety of strengths 
and needs. Schools should focus on 
the priorities of families and their 
inherent strengths rather than on 
their traumas, troubles, and 
pathologies. The family provides 
the first and primary educational 
environment for children. Parents 
should be viewed as full team 
members and experts regarding 
their child. Schools should work to 
empower and support parents, 
helping them to serve in 
partnerships with schools and 
community agencies. 

Since success for our students will 
depend, at least in part, on their 
achieving personal and social 
competence, educators should 
uphold their part of a new social 
compact. Schools should planfully 
do everything in their power to 
ensure that all students achieve not 
only academically, but also behav- 
iorally. Educators should be held 
accountable for student social, 
emotional, and behavioral growth. 
But educators alone cannot do the 
job. Families must do their part. 



Communities must also support 
educators and families with their 
resources and services. Schools can, 
however, provide the leadership to 
help make it possible for all 
students to succeed. 



What We Want to Achieve 

Meeting the social, emotional, 
and behavioral needs of 
students is a complex act. 
No single factor or characteristic can 
explain the qualities of an effective 
service, program, or school. There 
is, however, a growing body of 
knowledge and experience available 
on school-based approaches that 
seem to effectively address many 
student behavioral needs. While 
continued research is needed to 
address critical questions in many 
areas of practice, schools would be 
improved if the strategies known to 
be effective were implemented 
conscientiously. 

The following describes the atti- 
tudes, skills, and systems most 
likely to lead to student behavioral 
success and a positive school 
climate. 

Attitudes 

Effective programs and schools: 

Have an unconditionally positive 
regard for students. 
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Creating a positive school climate 
begins with a commitment to reach- 
ing all students. Effective schools 
value all students, including those 
who by virtue of their behavior are 
troublesome. They dignify stu- 
dents—even those who exhibit 
offensive or unacceptable behav- 
iors—by seeing beyond the prob- 
lematic behaviors, recognizing 
student uniqueness, and focusing on 
strengths. Their goal becomes 
keeping all students in school 
where they can continue to learn 
and grow both academically and 
behaviorally, 

> Maintain a positive and proac- 
tive focus. 

Effective schools believe that ap- 
propriate student behavior is best 
achieved and maintained through 
positive approaches. They avoid 
negative policies which emphasize 
adversarial relationships and often 
result in mutual resentment and 
exclusionary practices. They be- 
lieve that social behavior is learned 
and therefore can be taught. They 
openly accept this proactive role of 
teaching social competence and 
realize that it is far easier and 
better to build adaptive behaviors 
through positive educative ap- 
proaches than it is to decrease 
maladaptive behaviors through 
negative responses, 

& Assert beliefs of responsibility 
and self-efficacy. 



Self-efficacy refers to a teacher's 
personal sense of competence in 
producing positive changes in 
student behavior, as well as a 
strong belief that good teaching can 
have an impact on student perfor- 
mance regardless of student 
background of ability. Effective 
teachers see themselves as respon- 
sible for student success. These 
teachers do not perceive misbehav- 
ior as intentional or threatening to 
their authority. Misbehavior is 
merely an opportunity to teach the 
child a skill he or she does not have. 
They perceive their students as 
teachable and worthy of their 
attention and efforts regardless of 
the presenting problems or slow 
progress. Teachers' success in the 
classroom increases self-efficacy 
which in turn makes them more 
likely to succeed. 

Affirm high, success-oriented 
student expectations. 

Closely related to belief in efficacy 
is a teacher's belief that all students 
can master basic social, behavioral, 
and academic objectives, A signifi- 
cant positive correlation exists 
between program effectiveness and 
high expectations for appropriate 
behaviors along with low tolerance 
for misbehavior. Unfortunately, 
educators often raise tolerances and 
lower their expectations for stu- 
dents who present chronic or chal- 
lenging behaviors. The ability to 
hold and impart high expectations 
is difficult without a sense of self- 
efficacy and a repertoire of positive 
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interventions and strategies that 
focus on teaching alternative appro- 
priate behaviors. 

Successful programs and teachers 
continually communicate high ex- 
pectations to students and actively 
teach students to behave in accor- 
dance with those expectations 
through their encouragement and 
support. These teachers also 
emphasize to students the close 
relationship between their personal 
effort and outcomes. 

Skills 

Effective programs and schools: 

I?* Match instruction and services to 
individual student needs. 

Successful programs address the 
specific problems of the student at 
the level required by the severity 
of the problem. In these programs 
student needs determine the inter- 
ventions, services, or program, not 
the disability label or category. 
Selected interventions are well 
matched to the unique presenting 
problems of the student. A student 
whose primary difficulty is getting 
along with others may require in- 
struction in social skills only, while 
a student with severe behavior 
problems requires a powerful inter- 
vention program involving a multi- 
component approach. Moreover, 
effective programs address the 
relevant components of the stu- 
dent's entire ecology rather than 
being confined to the school setting. 



► Employ a proactive curricula. 

Many behavioral practices are 
largely designed to maintain control 
in the classroom, not to teach stu- 
dents how to better manage their 
anger, sadness, or impulses. Effec- 
tive programs for students with 
social, emotional, and behavioral 
difficulties define desired positive 
student behaviors and create learn- 
ing opportunities to achieve them. 
They do not rely on reactive re- 
sponses that seek merely to sup- 
press undesirab 1 '; behavior and 
control students. Instead they 
focus on learning opportunities that 
enable students to acquire positive 
social skills and take responsibility 
for changing their own behavior. 

* Use validated instructional 
strategies. 

The relationship between teacher 
behavior and student achievement 
has been emphasized in recent 
years through the effective schools 
literature. Also widely accepted is 
the positive relationship between 
effective instruction and appro- 
priate student behavior. Yet 
criticism has been leveled that 
programs for students with behav- 
ioral disorders often have 
inappropriate academic curricula 
and poor lesson design and employ 
limited and sometimes ineffective 
instructional strategies. Successful 
programs for students with behav- 
io r problems should include a solid 
foundation of successful instruc- 
tional practices— a preplanned and 
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enriched curriculum, clearly de- 
fined learner outcomes, clear and 
focused lesson delivery, a high rate 
of student engaged time, and on- 
going progress monitoring— which 
have been demonstrated through 
empirical research to be effective. 

Provide systematic data-based 
interventions. 

Offering a variety of school-based 
behavioral interventions is essential 
to meet varied and unique student 
needs. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the breadth of interven- 
tions is the systematic and consis- 
tent application of those interven- 
tions. Effective programs realize 
that there are no "one shot cures" 
and implement selected strategies 
carefully over an extended period 
of time. 

This commitment to sustained 
intervention efforts requires mon- 
itoring of student progress and 
making effective decisions about 
continuing or modifying these in- 
terventions. Effective teachers also 
keep students informed about their 
behavioral progress. 

Systematic interventions also 
include opportunities for practice 
of new skills through modeling, 
rehearsal, and guided practice. 
Effective educators realize that 
success is measured by the extent 
that behavioral improvement 
generalizes to other settings and 
people. If gains achieved during 
interventions are to be transferred 



to new situations and maintained, 
effective programs must include 
strategies for these ends. 

Are supported by strong leaders. 

Research points to a single most 
important element in school 
climate -the leadership provided by 
the building administrator. How a 
school is run gives messages about 
what is important. When principals 
believe that students can and will 
master basic social competencies 
and create an organizational 
structure and climate to enhance 
student behavioral success, stu- 
dents and teachers feel they are 
effective. Effective school leaders 
build a positive school climate by 
setting expectations for success, 
modeling this emphasis on appro- 
priate student behavior, generating 
consensus on disciplinary policies 
and procedures, and using feedback 
to reinforce the school's positive 
behavioral emphasis. 

Systems 

Effective programs and schools: 

p- Provide an array of services. 

Students with social, emotional, and 
behavioral problems have multiple 
needs and require multi-component 
treatment. These needs may in- 
volve special interventions such as 
social skills instruction, teaching 
anger control, counseling, family 
support, or parent training. Effec- 
tive programs provide a compre- 
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hensive array of services to meet 
varied individual student needs. 
They realize that the additive 
effects of various school-based 
interventions and related treat- 
ments are critical to successful long 
term student success. 

Engage parents. 

Research demonstrates that parent 
involvement is directly related to 
positive student learning, behavior, 
and attitudes. Research also shows 
that such involvement is especially 
beneficial for students with behav- 
ioral disorders who may otherwise 
feel torn between differing expec- 
tations and values represented by 
the home and the school. Many 
students who have significant 
behavioral problems at school also 
display maladaptive behavior in 
their homes. Effective programs 
make a concerted effort to work 
with parents as partners, empower- 
ing them to act in concert with 
other professionals on behalf of 
their child. 

* Collaborate with a variety of 
caregivers. 

With the efficacy of multi- 
component treatment, students 
with behavioral disorders may be 
receiving services from a variety of 
caregivers from diverse profes- 
sional backgrounds or agencies- 
educators, psychologists, social 
workers, psychiatrists, vocational 
counselors, juvenile justice workers, 
etc. In addition, students with 



social, emotional, and behavioral 
difficulties often experience spe'cial 
health problems, personal or family 
substance abuse, physical or sexual 
abuse, neglect, etc. that also need to 
be addressed. Collaboration and 
coordination of school, social 
services, mental health and other 
community resources have pro- 
duced promising results. 

► Employ schoolwide approaches 
involving both general and 
special educators. 

Effective programs realize the need 
for special education and regular 
education to cooperate in develop- 
ing strategies to meet the social, 
emotional, and behavioral needs of 
all students, including those iden- 
tified as behaviorally disordered. 
To accomplish this collaboration, 
special educators are serving in a 
broader change agent role rather 
than solely providing direct ser- 
vices to a relatively small percent- 
age of students whose problems are 
most severe. In this change agent 
role, special educators can offer 
their expertise on effective behav- 
ioral interventions, influence the 
attention and commitment of 
regular educators to embrace a 
broader array of student outcomes 
which include personal and social 
competence, and facilitate the 
school's commitment and prepared- 
ness to plan and deliver positively 
oriented curricula, instruction, and 
other support services. 
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Engage in planful staff develop- 
ment for school improvement. 

There is no "quick fix" to school 
improvement. While we might like 
to believe that a three-hour inser- 
vice session will solve all problems, 
school improvement takes time. 
Effective schools mobilize change 
efforts through awareness and self- 
assessment. With a clear and 
shared focus, they commit to long- 
range sustained efforts which 
include training, development, and 
implementation over several years. 
For implementation to be successful 
the school must adapt the innova- 
tion to local circumstances. 

Effective schools sustain improve- 
ment efforts through strong admin- 
istrative leadership, teacher 
efficacy— positive beliefs about their 
ability to bring about student 
change, and collegiality— the process 
by which staff work effectively 
together toward a common goal. 

Conduct ongoing program 
evaluation. 

In effective schools, evaluation 
provides support for professional 
and programmatic growth and 



development. Monitoring whether 
interventions are being carried out 
as planned and whether the inter- 
ventions are having the intended 
effect is essential for making 
effective decisions. In addition, 
monitoring and evaluating sustains 
efforts by sending a clear signal 
that plans are to be carried out and 
results are expected. Finally, pro- 
gram evaluation permits acknowl- 
edgment of accomplishments, 
reinforcing efforts. 

Achieving a positive school climate 
capable of meeting the social, 
emotional, and behavioral needs of 
students, including those who are 
behaviorally disordered, requires a 
vision— a vision of an inclusive and 
invitational school committed to 
reaching all students. This kind of 
school communicates a high expec- 
tancy for success, establishes firm 
and clear behavioral limits, and 
provides for student behavioral 
success by proactively teaching 
responsibility in a systematic and 
positive way. This school is unified 
with parents and the community, 
who together can achieve the goals 
of assuring both academic and 
social competence for all students. 
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What We Want To Achieve: 
Characteristics of Schools 
That Effectively Meet Student Behavioral Needs 

Effective programs and schools: 
Attitudes 



a* Maintain a nn* tiv<* ann n^v^i^E.:.: : .. 




;g Assert beliefs of responsibility and self-efficacy. 



= > Affirm |ugh> success-oriented student expectation 

% Employ a proactive curricula. 

* Use validated instructional strategies. 



Are sii leaders. 



■ Systems '■■ ' 

' Provider array of services. . 

€oHatx>rate with a variety of caregivers. 

^Employ a schoolwide approach, involving both general 
and special educators. 

Engage in planful staff development for school improvement. 
* Conduct ongoing program evaluation. 
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What is the 
Iowa Behavioral 
Initiative? 



Mission and Goals 



The Iowa Behavioral Initiative 
(IBI) is a comprehensive staff 
development venture funded 
by the Bureau of Special Education, 
Iowa Department of Education on 
behalf of all Iowa students. It was 
established to improve the capaci- 
ties of schools to meet the diverse 
and increasingly complex social, 
emotional, and behavioral needs of 
students. Stated simply, the Iowa 
Behavioral Initiative assists edu- 
cators in developing the attitudes, 
skills, and systems necessary to 
ensure that each student leaves 
public education with social 
competence appropriate to the 
individual regardless of ability or 
disability. The broad goals of the 
Initiative are to: 

>■ Recognize exemplary personnel, 
services, programs, or schools 
that effectively meet student 



social, emotional, and behavioral 
needs. 

Improve the willingness among 
educators to accommodate the 
individual behavioral needs of 
all students. 

5* Extend the range and quality of 
services available to students, 
ensuring that they achieve 
positive social, emotional, and 
behavioral skills necessary for 
life success. 

® Provide educators with validated 
strategies for responding to chal- 
lenging behavior and proactively 
teach social competence. 

Strengthen the expertise of 
educators to be leaders in coor- 
dinating family and community 
resources on behalf of students 
with complex behavioral needs. 
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*>■ Support systems level changes 
that enable schools to develop 
the social and emotional compe- 
tence of their students. 

The IBI includes all children with 
unmet needs from mild to severe 
behavioral disorder's, and spans the 
continuum of educational services 
from general education to extensive 
specialized instructional settings. 
This initiative provides the oppor- 
tunity for special educators to join 
hands with regular educators, 
blending systems and strengths to 
create a broader range of both pre- 
vention and intervention services. 

The focus of the Iowa Behavioral 
Initiative is on developing posi- 
tively oriented and proactive cur- 
ricula and services to create more 
inclusive and invitational school 
climates. It is designed to impact 
local commitment to meeting 
behavioral needs by increasing the 
expertise at the school or district 
and community level and empow- 
ering those who work directly with 
students. 

The professional development 
activities of the Iowa Behavioral 
Initiative were designed to be 
responsive to the state's identified 
issues and concerns summarized in 
Figure 1. All IBI activities will be 
thematically linked to build toward 
the goal of creating positive school 
climates and an improved range 
and quality of services available to 
students. Project activities will 
utilize methods which provide for 



continuous and diverse process- 
oriented change and will include 
comprehensive training of local 
teams, technical assistance, summer 
institutes, statewide behavioral 
disorders networking, interagency 
collaboration, and the development 
of demonstration sites and prod- 
ucts. Figure 3 depicts this mission 
and the five major components of 
the Iowa Behavioral Initiative, 

These five components together 
represent activities which will 
address the issues and concerns 
identified in Figure 1. They are 
designed to impact attitudes, skills 
and systems to improve the way 
schools respond to student behav- 
ioral difficulties. Access to some of 
the IBI components and activities 
occurred through a site application 
process. Other activities are open to 
selective participation by any 
interested educator. A description 
of these components and their goals 
follows. 



Behavioral Teamr; Academy 

riphe Behavioral Teams Academy 
I is an important component for 
JL achieving the broadest mission 
of the Iowa Behavioral Initiative- 
school staff with the attitudes and 
skills to proactively and positively 
address student behavioral needs 
schoolwide. This component builds 
a joint commitment by ge f eral and 
special educators to tackle the 
issues and concerns of students 
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Figure 3 

Components of the Iowa Behavioral Initiative 



Systems 




Skills 



Positive School & Community 
Climated for Student Social, 
Emotional, and Behavioral 
Growth 



with behavioral difficulties in the 
regular classroom. The issues and 
concerns addressed by the 
Behavioral Teams Academy are 
represented on the left side of the 
continuum in Figure 1. 

The Academy is designed to en- 
hance local expertise and 
encourage problem-solving which 
allows school teams to selectively 
build program elements based on 
their unique needs. Through the 



Behavioral Teams Academy local 
teams: (1) expand attitudes and 
beliefs about the school's role in 
meeting student behavioral needs, 
(2) extend their knowledge of best 
practices and validated strategies 
for working with challenging 
students, (3) serve as leaders for 
the development and implementa- 
tion of effective oractices within 
their building or locale, and (4) 
create a structure for continual 
exchange of information and the 
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sharing of successful practices 
with other educators and 
Academy team members. 

Six local teams have been selected 
for membership in the Academy 
through a site application process. 
These local teams participate in 
two years of regularly scheduled 
training and development 
sessions. The content collectively 
covers the essential elements of 
schools for creating environments 
that are responsive to student 
behavioral needs. 

Each Academy team is comprised 
of approximately six members, 
each selected for their 
contribution to the collaboration, 
planning, and decision-making 
processes necessary for local 
implementation and building-level 
change. This team includes the 
required membership of a 
building administrator, special 
educator, and general educator. 
These required team members 
generally come from the site of 
implementation— a local school. 
Additional team members consid- 
ered highly desirable include a 
support service provider, someone 
with responsibility for, or knowl- 
edge of, staff development, and a 
teacher trainer from an institute 
of higher education. These team 
members come from the local 
school or a sponsoring site such as 
the district or AEA. Additional 
building staff (e.g., a 
transportation supervisor, school 
nurse, coach, etc.) or parents have 



also been asked to join this core 
team for selected activities. 

While the configuration of the 
teams varies with the individual 
needs of each site, they have one 
thing in common— they represent 
local educators who are open to 
new and innovative ways of 
dealing with problems. Each team 
member: ( 1) is considered a 
master educator, (2) has a desire 
to work collaboratively with other 
staff, (3) demonstrates 
appropriate communication and 
interpersonal skills to facilitate 
effective teaming, and (4; is able 
to lead others to learn effective 
strategies through modeling, 
consultation, or training. 

Academy workshops and technical 
assistance activities are conducted 
by Iowa "experts" as well as a 
"national faculty." The goal is to 
provide practical strategies based 
upon best practice. Topics include 
exemplary practices in screening 
and assessment, schoolwide disci- 
pline planning, monitoring of 
behavioral progress, teaching 
social skills, classroom behavior 
management, transportation and 
discipline, crisis interventions, 
student motivation, transition 
planning, or interagency 
collaboration. In addition, process 
skills such as consultation, 
facilitation, and collaboration, vital 
to the leadership role of the team, 
are also included. Participants are 
provided with sufficient time and 
support to assimilate new 
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knowledge and skills, and receive 
follow-up and assistance to guide 
planning for local implementation. 

The opportunities extended to the 
teams include: 

Participation in regularly 
scheduled workshops and 
seminars lead by local and 
nationally known presenters. 

Full stipends to cover expenses 
for up to six team members to 
participate in the Academy 
activities. This includes substi- 
tute teacher costs. 

fc* Resource materials to supple- 
ment the training and to 
support site development and 
implementation. 

> Opportunities to network, 
problem-solve, and share suc- 
cesses, resources, and effective 
strategies with other IBI teams. 

> Availability of IBI staff and 
national "experts" for consulta- 
tion and technical assistance in 
local development and imple- 
mentation efforts. 

The commitments by the sponsor- 
ing site (district or AEA) include: 

16-18 days of release time 
throughout the year for team 
members to participate in 
training and development 
activities. 



► 5-10 days of additional release 
time for the team to engage in 
local planning and implementa- 
tion activities. 

► Additional resources as locally 
indicated to support site devel- 
opment. 

Expectations for the Team include: 

►> Participation in all Behavioral 
Teams Academy activities 
during the year. 

Implementation of the skills 
learned through the Academy 
throughout the year. 

► Development of a plan for con- 
veying information acquired 
through inservice, individual 
consultation, etc., including a 
long-term plan for local site 
development. 

While formal participation in the 
academy concludes after year two, 
it is anticipated that these teams 
will continue to function as local 
agents of change. "Graduating" 
teams may selectively access on- 
going Initiative activities for their 
continued professional growth. 
Some sites may choose to apply 
for demonstration site status and 
continue their efforts to improve 
behavioral services to students 
through those IBI supported 
activities. (See Demonstration 
Sites.) 
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Six sites joined the Behavioral 
Teams Academy for two years 
beginning in the fall of 1994. Six 
additional sites may be selected to 
begin a two-year participation 
cycle in 1995. 

Initial selection of the Academy 
sites occured through a review of 
site applications. A selection 
panel of practicioners from across 
the state conducted this first level 
selection. The field was then nar- 
rowed to six sites through 
observations and interviews with 
the applying school teams. These 
site observations were conducted 
by project staff who assessed the 
site's interest and commitment to 
innovation and change. Recom- 
mendations were made to the 
Department of Education for final 
site selection. 

Statewide Behavioral 
Disorders Network 




he Statewide Behavioral 
Disorders Network is 
designed to address the 



ongoing inservice needs of special 
educators and support staff who 
work each day with students 
identified as behaviorally disor- 
dered. Serving students with 
moderate to severe behavioral 
disorders can be challenging at 
best as the high rate of attrition 
among these educators suggests. 
The activities of the Statewide 
Behavioral Disorders Network are 
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designed to be responsive to the 
unique needs of these special 
educators. (See Figure 1.) 

The goals of the Statewide Behav- 
ioral Disorders Network are: ( 1) to 
increase communication and pro- 
fessional exchange among special 
educators serving students with 
challenging behaviors, and (2) to 
improve the range and quality of 
services to students with more 
moderate lo severe behavioral 
needs. The Network hopes to sup- 
port efforts of direct sen/ice pro- 
viders and reduce attrition 
through the dissemination of 
information on validated 
instructional materials, practices 
and program models and the 
provision of ongoing technical 
assistance and collegial support. 
The Network also hopes to provide 
opportunities for teachers who are 
provisionally certified to meet 
state certification requirements 
through seminars and workshops 
offered for college credit. 

Activities of the Statewide 
Behavioral Disorders Network 
might include summer institutes, 
retreats, distance learning, 
electronic networking, consulta- 
tion and technical assistance, or an 
interventions conference. Mini- 
grants will also be available to 
encourage professionals to 
develop products or strategies for 
dissemination to peers. 

Selected Academy sites identify 
staff to be included in the 
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Statewide Behavioral Disorders 
Network. However, participation 
is not limited to those sites. Any 
special educator interested in 
networking for professional devel- 
opment may be a part of the Net- 
work's activities as space permits. 

Strengthening the capabilities of 
this talented group of special 
educators will increase the avail- 
ability of local technical assistance. 
Of course the ultimate goal of the 
Statewide Behavioral Disorders 
Network is to ensure that Iowa 
students with behavioral disor- 
ders receive the most appropriate 
and effective services possible in 
the least restrictive environment. 

The Statewide Behavioral 
Disorders Network will initiate 
activities during the 1994-95 
school year. 



Interagency Cadre 



r~irihe Interagency Cadre is de- 
1 signed to tackle the compli- 
•A. cated systems issues in 
coordinating services for children 
with behavioral difficulties across 
multiple agencies. These issues 
are represented on the right side 
of the continuum in Figure 1. 
Educators know that student per- 
sonal and social problems cannot 
be overcome by changing school 
services, environments, curricula, 
and teaching strategies alone. 
Clearly, the solutions to meeting 



the complex behavioral needs of 
children will not be found in any 
one agency. The goal of the 
Interagency Cadre is to overcome 
the obstacles to service provision, 
and to establish collaborative 
relationships and joint agreements 
with community agencies in sup- 
port of school and home efforts to 
effectively meet complex student 
needs. 

Each Behavioral Teams Academy 
site has identified two interagency 
liaisons. These liaisons provide 
both direct service and consulta- 
tive functions. As a part of their 
direct service responsibilities they 
are charged with facilitating local 
interagency planning and service 
coordination on behalf of identi- 
fied children and their families. 
This includes assessing the service 
needs of a child and family, pro- 
viding a mechanism for case 
management to guide them 
toward the right mix of services, 
and ensuring planful communi- 
cation among those services or 
agencies and families. By wrap- 
ping services from various 
agencies around the child and 
family, liaisons help to change the 
system one student at a time. On a 
larger scale, the interagency 
liaisons are catalysts for change 
and are responsible for creating 
lasting interagency agreements 
and structures for broad-based 
systems change. 

The interagency liaisons are 
professionals with effective inter- 
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personal skills, a commitment to 
collaboration, and knowledge of 
various agencies and their 
services. Each Academy site has 
one liaison from the education 
setting— the building, district, or 
AEA. The second liaison is from a 
local community agency— mental 
health, social services, juvenile 
justice, etc. Collectively, the IBI 
liaisons from across the sites 
represent all child-serving 
agencies. This full agency 
representation increases group 
strength in tackling complicated 
service issues that sometimes 
cross agency lines. 

These interagency liaisons from 
the Academy teams are joined by 
other professionals from across 
the state who provide similar 
service coordination roles to form 
the Interagency Cadre. The Cadre 
is networked for regular sharing 
and communication, and comes 
together periodically to participate 
in focused training, joint problem- 
solving, and coordinated efforts to 
Lipact statewide policies, guide- 
lines or structures which will 
allow local collaboration to flour- 
ish across the state. Focused 
training activities for the Cadre 
include information on various 
agency roles, eligibility, and 
services, and strategies for collab- 
oration, case management, or 
parent empowerment. Both a 
local and a "national faculty" 
provide training and technical 
assistance to the Interagency 
Cadre. 



The Iowa Behavioral Initiative 
financially supports the partici- 
pation of the interagency liaisons 
from the selected sites through 
stipends and partial salary com- 
pensation. The IBI invites others 
who serve in similar interagency 
coordination capacities to join the 
Cadre activities at their agency's 
expense. 

The Behavioral Teams Academy 
interagency liaisons receive: 

>■ Technical assistance from 
project staff to build or extend 
local service coordination 
activities. 

^ Opportunities for focused 
professional development by 
national "experts" through the 
Interagency Cadre. 

& Full stipends to cover expenses 
associated with the Cadre 
activities. 

fa Resources and materials to 
assist with activities. 

^ The opportunity to join others 
in the development of practices 
to impact statewide inter- 
agency collaboration efforts. 

& The sponsoring agency will 
receive partial salary compen- 
sation for the non-school or 
community agency liaison in 
the amount of $10,000. 
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The requirements of the 
sponsoring agency include: 

^ Commitment to the interagency 
liaison positions for a minimum 
two-year period* 

> Consideration of and provisions 
for continuing services of the 
liaisons beyond the two-year 
IBI commitment if an impact is 
demonstrated. 

& 15-20 days of release time for 
the liaisons to participate in 
focused training, problem- 
solving, and strategic planning 
activities with the Interagency 
Cadre. 



Demonstration Sites 



Some educators understand the 
issues surrounding behavior 
problems in our schools but 
lack a vision of how to opera tion- 
alize effective solutions. There is 
a need for model programs, 
services and schools* To address 
this need, the Iowa Behavioral. 
Initiative has identified and 
supports Demonstration Sites that 
show an outstanding level of 
competence and dedication in 
educating students with behav- 
ioral disorders or addressing the 
personal and social needs of all 
students* 

The purpose for establishing IBI 
Demonstration Sites is twofold: 



(1) to develop and disseminate 
effective, replicable educational 
systems, practices, and curricula 
and (2) to provide incentives for 
and recognition of staff efforts to 
create exemplary practices. 
Demonstration Sites provide 
leadership and encouragement to 
others, clearly showing that we 
can provide learning opportunities 
for students with behavioral 
problems in the least restrictive 
environment that help them to 
become literate, well-adjusted, 
productive and responsible 
citizens* 

IBI Demonstration Sites span the 
entire spectrum of services 
available to students* Sites may 
demonstrate a particular element 
of an effective school (e*g*, screen- 
ing and assessment, prevention 
and early intervention strategies, 
schoolwide discipline planning, 
alternative approaches to suspen- 
sion, interagency coordination, 
social skills instruction, etc*) or a 
comprehensive system or package 
of effective services* Sites 
represent preschool, elementary, 
and secondary programs, as well 
as all levels of the full continuum 
of services— from general 
education to extensive specialized 
and multi-agency services* They 
encompass both rural and urban 
settings, and are geographically 
scattered to ensure accessibility 
for observation by, or the provi- 
sion of assistance to, any inter- 
ested educator. 
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While the Demonstration Sites 
serve as models of exemplary 
attitudes, skills, and systems as 
outlined here, it is anticipated that 
they will evolve— that is, become 
actively involved in ongoing 
development activities to modify, 
improve, or extend the quality 
and range of their services. The 
critical characteristic of these 
selected sites is not so much a 
complete or perfected design of 
service delivery as it is a commit- 
ment to creatively using validated 
practices and systems, and 
demonstrated success in solving 
problems and helping students 
achieve a more satisfactory 
adjustment to school, home, and 
community. 

Each Demonstration Site receives: 

&> "Seed money" for continued 
development activities or the 
production of training or in- 
structional materials to be 
shared with others. 

I*- Consultation and technical 
assistance from project staff 
and the "national faculty" to 
assist with further program 
development. 

> Assistance in evaluating and 
reporting the impact of their 
practices. 

&» Selective participation in 
various IBI staff development 
activities to meet their unique 
ongoing development needs. 



P- Opportunities to exchange ideas 
and receive recognition through 
networking activities, confer- 
ence presentations, publica- 
tions, and assistance to the IBI 
with training and development 
activities for other sites. 

The Demonstration Site in turn is: 

>■ Committed to the beliefs and 
goals of the IBI. 

Committed to serve as a 
demonstration site for a mini- 
mum of two years. 

> Committed to well planned, 
ongoing development activities 
that serve to maintain and 
continually improve the school 
and services. 

Encouraging staff to develop 
products for dissemination 
statewide. 

is* Providing access by interested 
professionals to observe the 
school or program. 



Information Dissemination 



The Information Dissem- 
ination component of the 
Iowa Behavioral Initiative 
encompasses many activities that 
serve to pull together the various 
efforts of the project and provide 
information to all interested 
educators. The activities of this 
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component will: (1) build a broad 
awareness of the initiative's goals 
and activities and challenge 
educators to rethink current 
practices, (2) provide a forum for 
recognition and sharing of 
exemplary efforts, (3) develop 
products to support and facilitate 
school efforts, and (4) assess the 
impact of activities, validate 
practices, and share those results 
with others. 

One tool for information exchange 
will be a statewide newsletter 
dedicated to the education of 
students with behavioral difficul- 
ties. This newsletter will bring 
up-to-date information to 
educators on all project activities 
and professional development 
opportunities. It will also review 
exemplary practices, spotlight 
demonstration sites or other 
successful services across the 
state, feature IBI products, and 
address questions or issues that 
arise in the daily challenges of 
educating troubled and trouble- 
some students. 

Teachers and parents have asked 
for "user-friendly" information on 
validated behavioral strategies. 
Technical assistance papers will be 
developed on practical school or 
home interventions. Additional 
materials to support the various 
professional development activi- 
ties will also be prepared and 
broadly shared. 



A critical function of the Informa- 
tion Dissemination component is to 
provide knowledge of results. In- 
novation is sustained when infor- 
mation about the impact of efforts 
is widely known. Project staff, 
with the assistance of other higher 
education and AEA professionals, 
will systematically evaluate the 
Initiative through both process 
and outcome variables. 

The effectiveness of the IBI will 
be assessed by reviewing the 
accomplishment of project activi- 
ties, quality indicators, social 
validation, and consumer satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps more importantly, 
the impact of the Initiative 
activities on students, school staff, 
and the building climate will also 
be assessed. Data collected prior 
to participating in site activities 
and again at intervals throughout 
the participation and development 
process will provide useful in- 
formation about the impact of 
those activities. 

Each Behavioral Teams Academy 
site identifies someone to assist 
with data gathering. This infor- 
mation collection is, whenever 
possible, based on existing data 
bases such as attendance, suspen- 
sions, drop-outs, discipline refer- 
rals, special education placements 
or exits, etc., so as not to place 
excessive burdens on personnel at 
the sites. Through assessment of 
impact, strategies and interven- 
tions are evaluated and validated 
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to determine the best processes 
for change. 

A symposium focusing on behav- 
ior in Iowa schools was held in 
September 1994 to kick off the 
activities of Xhelowa Behavioral 
Initiative. School teams, parents, 
and other professionals learned 
about the IBI vision, engaged in 
self-assessment and local planning 
leading to improved services for, 
and responses to, students with 
social, emotional, and behavioral 
difficulties. Subsequent confer- 
ences will offer a forum to 
highlight progress toward the mis- 
sion, provide opportunities for 
those who have developed 
successful practices to share and 



learn from others, and rally 
together for continued efforts. 



Summary 

Meeting the personal and 
social needs of all students 
is a difficult challenge— but 
one with positive results for stu- 
dents, educators, and families 
alike. The five components of the 
Iowa Behavioral Initiative are 
created to support schools and 
families with this endeavor. As in 
any challenge, there can be great 
satisfaction when it is done well. 
The IBI offers the leadership, the 
resources, and the belief that the 
challenges are worth the efforts. 
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Iowa. Behavioral Initiative 

Benefits for 
Participating Sites 




Improved Personal and Social 
Competence 

: : x:->°:XxX:-:-xX «-x< : x : : : : : x 

" "Xv.s * ^ s s 

More Inclusive and 
Invitational School Climates 





Increased Satisfaction 
with School 




Expanded Learning 
Opportunities 




Staff Development in 
VaHdated Bdxavlo^d Practices 




Access to Technical, Assistance 

Increased 0>raraurncation arid 
Professional Exchange 





x :•■ ^ x 
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Recognition for Exemplary 
Services and Schools 
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